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sé + 1. Painter Jean Sobieski arrived well-equipped with surprise offensive 
The New Traditionalists tactics...and displayed quite a knack for back game maneuvers. 2. This 
happy group celebrated apres tennis finals with their host Black & 
gather at Turnberr Isle White Scotch. (From left): Mal Meister, Brenda Thener, Stanley Multin, 
for Black & ite Bert Kaufman, Donna Multin, Renee Lemelin. 3. Best combo of all: 


Poolside backgammon and Black & White. Just ask Law Student Susan 


Championship Teicher (center) and friends. 4. The hit of the festivities was Black & 


White Scotch, which mixes well with any activity! 5. English Model 


Backgammon Carol Lorenz won several backgammon matches...not bad—for a 


beginner! 6. Investor Thomas H. Jarvis Ill bears off while opponent 
(right) Rick Hilton's man is on the bar. Beyond is Viadimir Dobrich, whose 
chances of agammon decrease when his opponent roils a double six. 


Watch for the Boston Black & White Championship, coming in April 


Black & White Scotch. The New Tradition. 
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larke’s 
runch 


“Eggs A La Clarke’”’ 


Plain Omelette — this huge four egger blended with our 
own special seasonings and fresh country butter is served 
with two pieces of toast and Clarke’s Dublin fried 


potatoes. $2.25 
Mushroom Omelette — seasoned chopped mushrooms 


enveloped by all of the mixture of our plain omelette 
alone. $2.95 


Ham and Cheese Omelette — chopped baked ham and 
your choice of Swiss or American cheese. Make this an all- 
time favorite — Delicious! $3.25 
The Best Eggs Benedict in Town — Two english muffin 
halves toasted and topped with Canadian bacon, soft 
poached eggs covered with our homemade hollandaise 
souce — all this served with Dublin fried potatoes and 
(Bloody Mary or Ramous Fizz.) $5.50 
Steak and Eggs — a hearty portion of tender, juicy sirloin 
with two eggs cooked to perfection. $5.75 
*Above specialties include the largest Bloody Mary in town.* 
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CLARE'S 
Welcome to Clarke’s, a ‘“Turn-of-the-Century Saloon”’, where 
friends, old and new, get together to enjoy fine foods and 
spirits in the decor of the Olde Days. Situated in an Historic 
Market Building in the heart of Boston’s Old Waterfront area, 
Clarke’s shares a part of that history with you, and hopes that 
you will enjoy what we feel will be a ‘“Turn-of-the-Century 
quality” meal. 


A Turn-of-the-Century Saloon 


21 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 
Tel. 227-7800 


Dining Room Hours: 

11:30 A.M. - 1 A.M. 
Saloon: 11:30 A.M. - 2 A.M. 
American Express, Mastercharge, 
Visa Accepted 
Travelers Checks Welcome. 
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Spectacular seafood from the icy North == fs le 
Atlantic and the finest cuts of U.S.D.A. choice beef are ae part of hat eate Valle’s s so special. 


At Valle’s, you'll always find prompt, attentive service and a warm, intimate atmosphere. Perfect 
timing for perfect dining. The best of everything to make you feel comfortable, and right at home. 


Come discover over 60 enticing entrees sure to please even the most 
discriminating palate. Choose from thick, juicy roast prime ribs, real 
Ee Downeast lobster, thick-cut sirloin steak, giant baked stuffed shrimp, 


filet mignon, and more. All carefully prepared, and cooked to perfection. 


And each of our 
many entrees is reasonably 


priced, appealing to budgets 


large and small. Daily 
luncheons start at just $2.95, 
dinners from $4.95. 


Remember, whenever you're 


looking for the perfect 
place to dine, look to Valle’s. 
& Great food, service, 


selection, atmosphere, 

and price, make Valle’s 

the perfect restaurant 
for everyone. 


y ® Andover Braintree 


Route I-93 Route 3 


Newton Saugus Fall River 
Route 9 Route 1 Jct. Routes 24 & 81 


© 1979, Valle’s Steak House 








Michael Compton 


hat has four eggs and fries? It may shock you to learn that the first 
meal of the day isn’t lunch. Think back. Your parents used to 


serve food in the morning — before school, before work. You’ve 
seen it happen in the movies. It’s the meal at which principals in French 
comedies convene to discuss the consequences of previous acts. In Ameri- 
ca, the popular image entails checkered tablecloths, fried things, hot cere- 
als, orange juice, milk, and coffee. 

Breakfast, right? In actual practice, the meal has fallen from favor in 
many circles — become the forgotten meal, something we skip as we go un- 
gently into our good days, a once-sacrosanct aubade reduced in our life- 
time to an Egg McMuffin jingle. Breakfast is something we eat only on 
weekends, when we go back home for holidays, or while we’re on vacation. 
We suspect there are yet millions of people out there who still manage to 
start the day off right. They must be the same mysterious folks we see 
through our kitchen window out driving around while we’re foggily fum- 
bling for the coffee filters. 

Well, breakfast has been rediscovered. Allow us to refresh your memory. 
In the pages to follow, we’ll tell you everything you need to know to soften 
the rude reawakening and learn to enjoy breakfast as much as mom and 
dad did — maybe more. 

















Daily grind 


by Barbara Wallraff 


without coffee? Never. For one thing, that first cup 
of the day has a satisfying, morning-ritual aspect. 
For another, it has caffeine, which some of us liken to a 
gasoline additive: it helps the machine kick over and start. 

The coffee habit never seems like a grind — rather, an 
endless variety of morning pick-me-ups beckons. There’s 
Cuban-style coffee, for which the grounds are stirred di- 
rectly into hot milk, simmered (but never boiled) for three 
to five minutes, and then strained out before you drink the 
rich brew. There’s coffee flavored by adding a little anise, 
cinnamon, cloves, or cocoa to the brewing basket; and coffee 
(to be drunk black) with a twist of lemon or orange peel in 
the cup. I wait patiently for the “ultimate” experience of Ja- 
maican Blue Mountain coffee, which someday I will buy at 
Zabar’s, Manhattan — the only East Coast outlet for this 
coffee — even though I hear it’s vastly overrated. 

Americans now consume well over a million tons of coffee 
per year, so I don’t feel isolated in my addiction. But just 
lately, with all this talk about health food, I’ve found it easi- 
er to feel either deliciously wicked or wretchedly guilty 
about my coffee habit. 

Coffee advertising tends to emphasize the psychological 
lift, rather than the physical caffeine kick, and even anti- 
coffee food purists don’t dispute the ads’ point. They do, 
however, note with distaste that caffeine is physically 
addictive. The coffee industry, in turn, romances caffeine- 
phobics with decaffeinated-coffee advertising. Since such 
ads don’t explain why someone might want to swear off caf- 
feine, their “well, if you feel that way about it, drink decaf” 
message makes one wonder. I, for one, never did feel that 
way about it until I saw ads implying that maybe I should. 

As it turns out, there really isn’t a strong medical case to 
be made against caffeine. The amount in one cup of coffee 
— between 100 and 150 milligrams — is enough to make 
some people feel tense and overexcited. More commonly, 
though, such a dose will simply prevent a person from sleep- 
ing for the next few hours. If one is drinking the coffee at 


A day without sunshine I can accept. But breakfast 


Photo by Roy diTosti 


breakfast, of course, this seems more an asset than a 
liability. 

Moreover, those who ingest coffee regularly develop a tol- 
erance for it. Thus, while a susceptible novice coffee-drinker 
may feel jumpy after one cup, a habitual consumer might 
down a quart or two and feel merely alert; some regular 
drinkers even find it soothing to have a cup at bedtime. 
Obviously, the habit can sneak up on you, and you can be- 
come a five-or-more-cups-a-day drinker before you know it. 
In medical-research reports, this level of consumption is 
often considered to distinguish moderate from heavy coffee- 
drinkers. 

Researchers seem untroubled about the effects of moder- 
ate consumption (except on growing children and fetuses, 
and on adults with peptic ulcers). And against even fairly 
hefty regular doses of coffee, there’s no clear-cut case. 
Drinking half-a-dozen cups a day may increase your 
chances of developing certain types of heart trouble or 
degenerative disease, such as high blood pressure. But in all 
the reports I could find, the only gruesome medical prob- 
lems that were squarely blamed on coffee-drinking were de- 
scribed as isolated cases, and the symptoms — including 
swollen feet and dizziness — disappeared as soon as the suf- 
ferers stopped swilling their usual 18 or so cups per day. Re- 
searchers have managed to kill rabbits by feeding them 
massive amounts of caffeine and have thereby established 
that a theoretically lethal dose for a human would be about 
10 grams (i.e., consuming, all at once, the amount that’s in 
70 to 100 cups of coffee). Nevertheless, there are no cases on 
record of people who’ve died from caffeine OD, and left 
alone, rabbits seldom touch coffee. 

An entirely separate question is whether you mind being 
addicted to caffeine. I don’t. As habits go, coffee isn’t such a 
bad one. Except under unusual circumstances — say, one 
wakes up late, misses breakfast, and then forces one’s car- 
pool, at gunpoint, to stop for a fix on the way to work — caf- 
feine addiction doesn’t annoy or harm others. Coffee is 

Continued on page 28 
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Eric A. Roth 


MORNING GLORY 


A COMDIETE 


here should be a special category for those cooks who 

can rally to make breakfast for company. Who 

wouldn’t want to arrive bleary-eyed at someone else’s 
house on a weekend morning and be met with good 
coffee, fresh hot muffins, poached eggs with hollandaise, 
and sausage patties? For those of you who have the kind of 
energy to serve such a breakfast, recipes follow. They’ll love 
you for it. 


Poached eggs with hollandaise 
on a bed of red potatoes 
Serves four 

This wonderful dish was suggested to me by someone who 
had a similar one at a Sunday brunch in a chic Upper West 
Side restaurant. If it seems overwhelming to have four pans 
going at once (potatoes, onions, eggs, and hollandaise), you 
can poach the eggs a day in advance. The potatoes and 
onions will take care of themselves, so you need worry only 
about the hollandaise. 


4 very fresh farm eggs; 

2 tablespoons distilled white vinegar (optional); 

8 medium red potatoes, scrubbed but not peeled; 

4 medium onions, coarsely chopped; 

4 tablespoons butter; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste. 
For the hollandaise sauce: 

34 cup (1% sticks) unsalted butter; 
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REAKIAST MENU 


by Sheryl Julian 


Y% cup white-wine vinegar; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste; 

2 tablespoons water; 

3 egg yolks; 

1 tablespoon cold water (if necessary); 

2 tablespoons chopped chives or the dark green part of a 
spring onion (scallion). 


Poach the eggs using any equipment made for that pur- 
pose. Lacking such apparatus, you can add two table- 
spoons of vinegar to a large saucepan of water, bring it toa 
vigorous boil, then stir it rapidly so the water continues to 
swirl while you drop an egg into the vortex. It’s recom- 
mended to crack the egg into a teacup first to make the 
operation smoother, and you should lower the heat under 
the water as soon as the egg has splashed down. Let the egg 
cook three to four minutes or until it is set, then lift it out 
with a slotted spoon and transfer it to a bowl of warm water 
(if you’re using it right away) or to very cold water (if you’re 
cooking the eggs the day before breakfast). 

Note: if your poached eggs consistently look as if they 
have tendrils, your eggs aren’t fresh enough and you may 
want to consider frying the eggs lightly in butter or simmer- 
ing them in their shells until they’re hard-cooked instead of 
poaching. 

Finish poaching all the eggs. (If you’re preparing well in 
advance, refrigerate the cooked eggs in cold water. Just be- 

Continued on page 10 








The elephant 


is now wild on campus! 


Elephant Malt Liquor from Carlsberg. The only 
imported malt liquor in America. It has a taste 
you'll never forget. 


Imported by Century Importers Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 














11:30 AM. 
Monday thru Friday 


Abbot’s Delight .......... bide terete aS Son, ies FO 
hash browns, toast, 3-egg omelette 
(avocado, scallions, tomato, sprouts, swiss, 
cheddar) 


EOC TRUE oasccccsacscccccsscevaveaics soe 2.45 
2 eggs, hash browns, toast, 
bacon, ham or sausage 


Omelettes, eggs — cooked to order 

Homemade home fries 

Pastries and muffins 

Home baked sweet breads 

Blueberry/buttermilk pancakes 

Coffee for 10¢ with every meal 
refills only 5¢ 


Good fare at fair prices 
Join our family of regulars! 


7:30 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. Mon thru Friday 


BROTHER JUNIPER’S 
RESTAURANT 


CORNER OF MASS. & COMM. AVE. 
86 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
536-2598 
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Continued from page 8 

fore serving, slip them into a large 
skillet of simmering water and reheat 
them for about one minute.) 

Put the scrubbed potatoes into a 
large saucepan fitted with a steamer 
basket and add several inches of water. 
Cover the pan and set it over a high 
heat until steam appears. Cook the 
potatoes for 20 minutes or until they 
are tender when tested with a skewer. 

Put the onions and butter into a skil- 
let and cook them over a low heat, stir- 
ring occasionally, for 10 minutes or 
until the onions are soft but not brown. 
Add salt and pepper to taste. 

For the hollandaise sauce, melt the 
butter and refrigerate it until it is just 
warm but still liquid — do not use it 
hot. 

Combine the vinegar, salt, pepper, 
and water in a heavy-based saucepan 
and cook the liquids over a high heat 
until they are reduced to about one- 
and-a-half tablespoons. Take the 
saucepan from the heat and let it cool 
slightly. 

Add the yolks to the reduced vine- 
gar and whisk them; then return them 
to the lowest possible heat and whisk 
just until they thicken, taking care not 
to let the pan get too hot (the sauce 
will curdle over a high heat). 

Next, add the butter by spoonfuls, 
whisking it into the yolks as you take 
the pan on and off the heat to prevent 
the mixture from getting too hot. If the 
sauce starts to curdle at any point, 
whisk in a few drops of cold water. 
When all the butter is added, set the 
saucepan aside, off the heat. 

Working quickly now, set four au 
gratin dishes or salad plates on the 
counter. Spoon a layer of onions onto 
each one (use only half the onions). 
Cut the potatoes in thick slices and ar- 
range them, overlapping, in a circle on 
the onions. Spoon the remaining 
onions into the center. Lift the eggs 
from the water and set one in the cen- 
ter of each plate. 

If the hollandaise has thickened, 
whisk in a teaspoon or two of water to 
thin it out. Mask the eggs with the hol- 
landaise and garnish each with the 
chives or spring-onion slices. Serve at 
once. 


Homemade sausage patties 
Makes 10 three-inch patties 


142 pounds lean pork, ground; 

¥2 pound pork fat, ground; 

2 teaspoons salt; 

1 teaspoon freshly ground black 
pepper; 

¥4 cup dried sage leaves, crushed 
with your fingers; 

¥2 teaspoon dried thyme; 

2 teaspoons ground nutmeg; 

¥ teaspoon ground cloves; 

Continued on page 16 











EARLY EDITION 


A¢GtAN FARE 
SERVES BEST BREAKFAST 
IN BOSTON 


Complimentary Newspaper With Your Meal* 
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At Two A€G€AN FAR¢ Locations 
Kenmore Square 
Cleveland Circle 


Mon.-Sat., 7 AM - 11:30 AM 
Sun. - 8 AM - 12:00 PM 


A¢GtAN FAR 


Bottomless cup Kenmore Sq. * Cleveland Circle * Dock Sq. * Faneuil Hall 
of coffee (*minimum purchase $2.00 breakfast) 


with breakfast 








little Helpers 


GAdgets for_tHe breakfast Cook 


You know those Sunday 
mornings when you have to 
get up early to make 
breakfast for the people you 
invited in a moment of 
weakness? That’s when every 
little gadget helps. Whip out 
the juice extractor and the 
waffle iron and the little 
metal rings that make your 
fried eggs look perfect. Those 
and a few others follow. 


Everything you need to have 
your own greasy spoon at 
home: the bacon press 
($7.50), which keeps the 
rashers from curling, has a 
picture of a pig on the 
bottom; a pair of egg corrals 
($5), so you can fry a neat 
round that will fit perfectly 
on an English muffin; and a 
pair of French egg poachers 
($1.75 apiece), which fit into 
a saucepan and do all the 
hard work for you. All from 
the Kitchen at Crimson fire 
Galeria in Harvard Square, Fa 
the Chestnut Hill Mall, or 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace. 
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By the people who brought you the Bundt pan, a non- 
electric waffle iron that goes directly on a gas or electric 
burner. Each side has a pair of thermometers to tell you 
when the waffle’s cooked; the heavy cast aluminum coated 
with non-stick interior ensures even cooking. Called the 
Belgian Waffler, it’s $29.95 at the Artisans, 165 Newbury 
Street, Boston. If eggs are more your style, try the Master 
Chef eight-inch omelet pan with sloping sides, a thick 
aluminum bottom, and a lining of stainless steel; it’s $18.50 
at Crate and Barrel stores. 
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Photos by Eric A. Roth 


On the left, a hand-operated 
juice press that squeezes, 
strains, and pours orange 
juice. The bottom is glass 

and the top is dishwasher- 
safe tan plastic. It’s $7.99 at 
La Malle, Lower Chestnut 
Hill Mall. On the right is the 
citrus-juices attachment 
that fits the Cuisinart food 
processor; it squeezes your 
oranges before you even 
know you have it in place. 
It’s $11.95 at Crate and 
Barrel stores. 
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Made in Fujian, China, of 
bright pink-and-green woven 
straw, this vacuum flask will 
keep a couple cups of coffee 
hot during your breakfast. 
The glass inside supposedly 
comes from the Thermos Co., 
but even if it doesn’t work as 
well as the plastic ones from 
the same people, it looks 
quite a bit classier. The 
price is $5 at the Artisans. 

— Sheryl Julian 
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No, Mr. Babcock. Yes, Mr. Burns. Never, Ms. Little. Never. 
Five days of this and | bust loose with Cuervo & grapefruit. 


Bust loose with Cuervo Gold. 

Dash it on the rocks and . 
add a splash of grapefruit. »=4 
Your mouth’s been ee 
waiting for it all week. 

















GENUINE 
MANDARIN CUISINE 
LARGE VARIETY OF 


HUNAN-SZECHUAN 
SPECIALTIES 











LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
11:30 AM — 3:00 PM 











Hours 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30-10:30 
Fri-Sat. 11:30-1:00, 
Sun. 4:00-10:00 


TAKE-OUT 
AVAILABLE 
ve ee 


326 Somerville Avenue 


Nino's Place ; 


a Somerville, Mass. 


Maitre Jaques 


10 Emerson Place, Charles River Park 
For Reservations, Please Call Nino 
742-5480 or 742-5676 





























Fine Dining Begins at Home 
Discover the “Joy of Cooking” with 


Cuisinarts 


The new CFP-9A — the most popular model with im- 
provements in response to your requests. 

First, an On-Pulse/Off switch on the base of the ma- 
chine provides you with the more precise fingertip 
control. With the cover in place, press the left side of 
the switch and the machine operates. Press the right 
side of the switch to stop the machine. For pulsing 
action, hold down the right side of the switch and the 
machine operates until you release the switch. 
Second, a convenient handle on the work bowl. 
Third, a larger motor provides more power, which al- 
lows you to process more food more quickly 

And — it’s more affordable than you think. 


The CFP-9A is sold with base, work bowl, cover, 
pusher, steel chopping blade, medium slicing disc, 
shredding disc, plastic mixing blade, spatula and in- 
structional recipe booklet. It is covered by a limited 
one year warranty. All accessories available in the 
FP series will fit the CFP-9A, including the new ex- 
panded feed tube kit. 


CUISINARTS ® FOOD PROCESSOR 1 30 
CFP-9A Only . 


Joy of Cooking 


Coming Soon 





Mall of New Hampshire 
Burlington, Mass. Manchester, New Hampshire 03103 South Shore Plaza 
617-272-5225 603-627-2232 Braintree, Mass. 02184 


Burlington Mall 








Master Charge/Visa Bridal Registry ... see us for special ordering and bridal registry! 
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Glory 


Continued from page 10 
2 teaspoons ground cinnamc; 
2 teaspoons ground ginger; 
About 3 tablespoons oil (for frying). 


Mix by hand the lean pork with the 
pork fat and add the salt, pepper, sage, 
thyme, nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, and 
ginger. Fry a tiny pattie to golden 
brown in a little oil and adjust the sea- 
soning to taste. 

With wet hands, shape the meat into 
10 three-inch patties. Heat the oil in a 
large skillet and fry the patties on both 
sides over a medium-high heat until 
they are golden brown. Drain them on 
paper towels before serving. 


Currant muffins 
Makes one dozen 

The method described here is odd in 
that the mixture is given a long beat- 
ing (either by hand or with the flat 
whip of a heavy-duty mixer) after all 
the ingredients have been combined. 
The result is that they are smoother 
than ordinary baking-powder muffins, 
and have a light texture. 


1 cup currants; 

Ys cup milk; 

¥%4 cup butter, cut into small pieces; 
2 cups all-purpose flour; 

Yo cup sugar; 

2 egg yolks; 

12 tablespoons baking powder. 


Set the oven at 375 degrees and 
grease a 12-cup muffin pan. Next, 
bring a saucepan of water to a boil, and 
pour one cup of the boiling water over 
the currants in a heatproof bowl. Set it 
aside. 

Put the milk and butter into a heat- 
proof or stainless-steel bowl and set it 
over the saucepan of water. Stir the 
mixture occasionally, just until the 
butter melts. 

Remove the bowl from the heat and 
add the flour, sugar, yolks, and baking 
powder. Drain the currants and add 
them to the bowl. Mix all the ingre- 
dients with a wooden spoon, then beat 
the mixture for at least 10 minutes 
(don’t cheat) or until it is smooth and 
shiny. If you’re using a mixer, beat for 
five minutes only. 

Divide the batter among the greased 
cups and smooth the tops with the 
back of a spoon dipped in cold water. 
Tap the pan once hard on the table to 
settle any air pockets, then bake the 
muffins for 35 to 40 minutes or until 
they are firm to the touch and golden 
brown on top. Let the muffins sit for a 
couple of minutes, then lift them from 
the tin and cool them on a rack or serve 
them. 








SIGNATURE COPPER 





FOR THE 

TRUE GOURMET! 
Superbly crafted 
limited edition 
cookware in gleam- 
ing copper, lined with 
stainless steel. This 
8-pc. set is a beautiful 
complement to your 
fin menus—and each 
piece bears the 
authentically 
reproduced signature 
of Paul Revere! Includ- 
ed are 1 and 2-at. 
covered saucepans, 
3-qt. covered buffet 
casserole and 10%” 
skillet, all with oven- 
proof brass handles 
and a solid brass 
hanging rack. 
Cookware, fourth floor, 
Boston only. 


$189 
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Fry it, you'll like it 


by Susannah Garboden 


All cookery rests on the egg. The egg is the Atlas that sup- 
ports the world of gastronomy; the chef is the slave to the 
egg. — Stacpoole (French chef) 


fair margin from the estimated 356 eggs per citizen 

consumed in 1957. Theorists blame the cholesterol 
scare and the waning institution of family breakfast. Others 
point out that fewer people bake from scratch these days — 
or bake at all, for that matter. Whatever the reasons, Amer- 
icans are not keeping up with their chickens. 

The problem is that while we’re all gulping coffee or start- 
ing the day with high-fiber cereals, somewhere in the heart- 
lands there are labs full of eggheads spending every waking 
minute persuading hens to lay more and more eggs. In 1969, 
the average American chicken laid 217 eggs, but by 1974 
that figure had shot up to 231. (It may not sound like much 


A mericans ate only 287 eggs each in 1974, down by a 
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to you, but think what an accomplishment for the chicken.) 
You see the problem. And there’s certainly no shortage of 
chickens. If this keeps up, we’re going to be in trouble. 
So in the interest of the national welfare, we’d like to sug- 
gest a few things to do with some of those extra eggs. First, a 
traditional recipe. This should help catch us up. 


Daffodil cake 
10 egg whites; 
4 teaspoon cream of tartar; 
Y teaspoon salt; 
1 cup sugar; 
Y2 teaspoon almond extract; 
7 egg yolks; 
1 tablespoon grated lemon rind; 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract; 
1% cups sifted cake flour. 








A miracle of birth 





Preheat your oven to 350 degrees. Beat the egg whites un- 
til they are foamy, add the cream of tartar and salt, and 
continue beating, adding the sugar gradually, until the mix- 
ture stands in stiff peaks. Last, beat in the almond extract. 

In another bowl, beat the egg yolks with the lemon rind 
and vanilla until the mixture is thick. Fold one-third of the 
beaten whites into the yolk mixture, then fold in two-thirds 
cup of flour. Fold the remaining flour into the remaining 
whites. 

Alternately drop generous spoonfuls of the two mixtures 
into a tube pan (angel-food-cake pan), so that you have 
globs of white and yellow throughout the cake. To this end 
you should take care not to blend the two batters, but you 
should also beware of leaving air pockets between globs. 
Bake the cake at 350 degrees for about 45 minutes. Cool it in 
the pan, upside down (hung on the neck of a bottle, if ne- 
cessary). When it’s completely cool, remove it from the pan 
and frost it. 


For the frosting: 
3 tablespoons butter; 
Dash of salt; 
3 cups confectioners’ sugar; 
1 tablespoon lemon rind; 
1 tablespoon lemon juice; 
Milk. 


Mix together the butter and salt, then add the lemon 
rind, lemon juice, and one cup of the powdered sugar. Now 
add another cup of sugar and a few teaspoons of milk, beat- 
ing ali the time. Add the last cup of sugar and enough milk 
to make the frosting a nice consistency for spreading. 

~ * * 

Of course, eggs have a multitude of uses beyond being a 
cooking ingredient. Here are some you may not have con- 
sidered. 

— Bury them. Actually, all you have to do is coat raw eggs 
with limy clay and let them sit around under the couch or 
someplace for six to 10 weeks. The Chinese do this; they 
even eat the eggs when they’re done neglecting them. These 
are, in fact, the famous ‘“‘thousand-year eggs,’’ and one of 
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Hatching a plot 





the reasons people talk about the mysterious East. 

Break them. France’s reinstated monarchy took its sport 
where it could. Louis XV amazed his friends and family 
with his talent for lopping off a soft-boiled egg with a single 
deft swipe of a fork. He performed this trick time and again, 
and was told repeatedly that people were very impressed. 

Don’t break them. If you drop an egg from a height of 600 
feet or more and it survives intact, you will win a men- 
tion in the next Guinness Book of World Records. Likewise, 
if you can throw an egg unscathed into the gentle waiting 
hands of a partner positioned more than a football field’s 
length away, the world egg-throwing title is yours. The cur- 
rent record — 323 feet, two-and-a-half inches — is held by 
J.D. Foley and K. Thomas. 

For sheer prestige, of course, nothing beats the egg mara- 
thons. Fun-loving athletes actually negotiate 26-mile 
courses while balancing eggs on dessert spoons. The record 
time to date (for 27 miles) is five hours and 27 minutes. 

— Hatch them. The ideal temperature for hatching chick- 
en eggs is 99 degrees Fahrenheit, close to human-body tem- 
perature. In 1969, a 60-year-old British housewife played 
surrogate mother hen by keeping a fertilized egg warm be- 
tween her breasts. What’s more, royal photographer by mar- 
riage Anthony Armstrong Jones produced a BBC documen- 
tary on the blessed event. Small wonder Meg prefers Roddy. 

— Fry them on the sidewalk. Those of you interested in 
courting the front pages of questionable newspapers this 
summer should know that the minimum sidewalk tempera- 
ture for egg-frying is 134 degrees Fahrenheit. 

— Mail them. If you mix vinegar with alum and use this 
transparent fluid to write on the shell of a hard-boiled egg, 
your secret message will appear inside, on the egg’s white. 
It’s the perfect thing for low-budget espionage or for Dear 
John notes packed in bag lunches. 

— Color them. This Easter tradition is easier to endure if 
you give the eggs away when you’re done playing with the 
little cups of dye. Edward I of England distributed 450 Eas- 
ter eggs in 1290. Of course, he could afford to be generous; 
the whole folly cost the crown 18 pence. 

— Rejuvenate yourself. Pliny recommended that men 
parted from their virility consume a mixture of raw eggs, 

Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 19 

raisin wine, and a half-ounce of starch. 
Drink up. Eggs consumed raw offer a 
bit more protein than those eaten in 
less disgusting forms. Rocky had a 
point, then, but he was obviously a 
brave man. Less dedicated athletes 
have been known to crack raw eggs in- 
to beer or milk shakes. 

— Protect yourself. The Dalma- 
tians (the people in Yugoslavia, not the 
dogs) scatter eggshells around their 
houses to ward off snakes. It probably 
works for dogs, too. 

— Heal yourself. The ancient Ro- 
mans concocted this potion to treat an 


“ulcer” on the leg. Mix together 
burned eggshells, old shoe soles, and 
cow dung collected in the month of 
May. Dry the mixture, crush it, and 
sprinkle the resulting powder on the 
sore. 

My leg feels great now. Honest. 
Good as new. 

— Eat them for fun. In the annals of 
gastronomic excess, the name Peter 
Dowdeswell stands out. Peter can eat 
14 hard-boiled eggs in 58 seconds, 32 
soft-boiled eggs in 78 seconds, and 13 
raw eggs in 2.2 seconds. 

— Roll them. Egg-rolling is a time- 
honored test of agility and endurance. 





The No Name 
Restaurant 


‘Where the Fish Jump From the Ocean 
Into the Frying Pan’ 
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Historic Fish Pier 


152 Fish Pier, Boston 
338-7539 


Open Monday to Saturday 





Juan Cabrera 
Welcomes you to 


LATIN-O 
RESTAURANT 


Specializing in Mexican Food 
Open 7 Days a Week 


Luncheon Specials under $2.50 
Monday through Saturday 
Latin and Spanish Entertainment 
Tuesday through Sunday 


a 


20% Off Your Total Bill 
Sunday through Thursday 
4pm to 11 pm 


wy 


Serving Margaritas and Mexican Beers 
Dancing after 10 PM 


876-9074 

19 Brookline St. 
Cambridge 

(near Central Square) 
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Noon to 11 PM 
Fri.-Sat. Noon to 12 PM 
Sunday 5 PM to 11 PM 
Lounge open ’til 1 AM weekends 


Mon.-Thurs. 





Knights of the Crusades trying out for 
the Holy Grail search team were 
screened according to their ability to 
roll hens’ eggs from here to there and 
back. Remember, this was before the 
inception of the three-legged race. 

— Play with them. Once and for all, 
the way to determine the internal state 
of an egg without taking any chances is 
to spin the thing on a flat surface. 
Hard-boiled eggs keep spinning, raw 
ones stop short. 


* * ~ 


Fun facts about eggs 

There are brown eggs and there are 
white eggs. As far as the egg’s con- 
cerned, the hue is of no consequence. 
New Englanders prefer brown; the rest 
of the country seldom sees or asks for 
anything but white. 

By law, the eggs in a carton of 
“large” or “jumbo” eggs need not all 
be large or jumbo. The designations on 
the cartons (reflected in the price) are 
based on the average weight per dozen, 
not per egg. Twelve “jumbo” eggs 
must weigh one pound, 14 ounces; 
“extra-large” tip the scales at one 
pound, 11 ounces; “large’’ come in at 
one pound, eight ounces; and ‘“me- 
dium” eggs, by which they really mean 
small, weigh one pound, five ounces 
per dozen. 

In tennis, a score of zero is called 
“love,” not because players like it 
especially, but because the numeral 
zero looks a bit like an egg, which in 
French, the language in which tennis 
scores were first successfuly explained, 
is l’oeuf. Though we’d probably mis- 
pronounce it anyway, we’re grateful 
that it never occurred to a Frenchman 
that a zero looks, in fact, like a grape- 
fruit. 


Five famous men on eggs 

Dorothy Sayers’s Lord Peter Wim- 
sey once quipped, ‘‘Ah! I have never 
regretted paradise Lost since I dis- 
covered that it contained no eggs and 
bacon.” 

Less loftily, Mark twain cautioned, 
“Put all your eggs in one basket — and 
watch that basket.” 

Clarance Day, the author ofLife with 
Father, speculated, ‘‘Oh who that ever 
lived and loved can look upon an egg 
unmoved?” 

St. Augustine, of all people, is 
credited with having first wrestled 
with the “which came first, the chick- 
en or the egg?” question (and he did 
his wrestling in Latin, no less). But the 
final word surely goes to Samuel But- 
ler, whose frighening metaphysical epi- 
gram has disturbed thinkers great and 
small for years: “‘A hen,” he claimed, 
“is only an egg’s way of making 
another egg.” Oo 





Enjoy the easy, friendly click of Comfort 
on the rocks...so smooth, delicious, easy to sip! 


Good friends, sharing Comfort — that’s living at cui hg 


its best. Just pour Southern Comfort over ice 
cubes. Nothing matches its fabulously delicious 
taste. Makes mixed drinks taste better, too. 
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social drinking before noon 


by Michael Apstein 


t is our puritanical heritage, I 
I guess, that makes most of us frown 
upon drinking alcohol before 
noon. Actually, the liver has no clock. 
That’s not to say that morning im- 
bibing is good for you, only that it’s no 
worse then than it is at any other time. 
There are several categories of wine 
that could accompany brunch — 
sparkling wines or dry German whites, 
to name just two — but I think the 
white wines of the Loire River go par- 
ticularly well, because their crispness 
and acidity balance the richness of 
eggs Benedict, quiche, and the like. 
Even though they come from several 
districts along the river and are made 
from several different grape varieties, 
the whites of the Loire have enough 
similarities to be tasted and con- 
sidered together. 

Also suitable to accompany brunch 
is the traditional eye-opening bloody 
Mary, as well as two aperitifs with 
somewhat lower alcohol content: the 
mimosa, which is basically orange 
juice and champagne, and the Kir, 
which is creme de cassis and white 
wine. (Recipes are given at the end of 
the article.) 

There are nine major districts and a 
number of sub-districts along the 668 
miles of the Loire; the three largest dis- 
tricts, from west to east, are Muscadet, 
Anjou, and Touraine. Muscadet pro- 
duces three grades of wine. The best, 
and best-known, is labeled Muscadet 
de Sevre et Maine; the other two are 
Muscadet Coteaux de la Loire and, 
simply, Muscadet. Wine from this dis- 
trict is made from the Muscadet grape 
(not from the Muscat grape, which is 
used for sweet fortified wines). 

The Anjou district encompasses sev- 
eral important subdistricts, including 
Savennieres, Coteaux du Layon, 
Quarts de Chaume, and Saumur, all of 
which are entitled to their own appel- 
lation controllee laws (a guarantee of 
place of origin and adherence to cer- 
tain standards); therefore neither 
Anjou nor Loire will appear on the 
label. The grape used in Anjou for 
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white wines (reds and roses are also 
produced here) is the chenin blanc, 
which, depending on the method of 
fermentation, can produce either sweet 
or dry wines. Since this information is 
frequently not provided on the label, 
the consumer should ask the wine 
merchant. 

Most wine from the large district of 
Touraine does not have sufficient al- 
cohol to travel well and consequently is 
not seen in the US. However, the wines 
from the subdistricts, including 
Vouvray, Montlouis, and Chinon, are 
seen here frequently. Again, because 
these wines meet higher standards, 
they carrry only the subdistrict name; 
you have to remember that they are 
Loire wines. The chenin blanc is used 
here as it is in Anjou, so check with the 
wine merchant, lest you wind up witha 
fabulous dessert wine to accompany 
oysters. 

Two other important districts are 
Sancerre and Pouilly-sur-Loire. In 
Sancerre, only the sauvignon blanc 
(the white grape of Bordeaux) is used, 
and in Pouilly-sur-Loire, it is used to 
make the famous Blanc Fume de 
Pouilly, or Pouilly-Fume (not to be 
confused with Pouilly-Fuisse, from 
Burgundy). The lesser wine from 
Pouilly-sur-Loire is made from the 
chasselas grape and is called simply 
Pouilly-sur-Loire. 

Vintage information is easy to 
remember in the case of the Loire; 1976 
and 1978 were both very good years, 
while wine produced in 1977 was gen- 
erally thinner and more acidic. The 
dry wines from before 1976 are prob- 
ably over the hill by now. Prices have 
risen dramatically in the last several 
years, partially because a severe frost 
in the spring of 1977 reduced the quan- 
tity both in that year and in 1978. Al- 
though it’s too early to tell about the 
quality of the 1979s, production was 
back to — and in some case, above — 
normal, so prices should fall 
somewhat. 

In many ways, these wines are the 
white counterpart of Beaujolais. Their 


lightness and freshness make them 
good not only for brunch, but also for 
picnics, light lunches, and simple sea- 
food. The Muscadets would go par- 
ticularly well with steamers and lob- 
ster, while the more elegant Pouilly- 
Fumes could accompany more-elabo- 
rate seafood courses. Here, again, the 
producer is important. In the tasting 
notes, below, his name is in paren- 
thesis after the name of the wine. 


Muscadet de Sevre et Maine 

1978 Domaine du Bois Heraut (Les 
Compagnons du Vieux Pressoir): this 
wine, made by a cooperative of “old 
winemakers,” has a pale yellow color 
with a fresh nose of apples. It is light, 
but clean and slightly tart, with a 
pleasant finish. Overall, a good wine 
and a typical Muscadet ($4.75 at John 
Gilbert’s). 

1978 Chateau du Cleray (Sauvion et 
Fils): the Sauvion has a green hint to it 
and tastes of green apples, but it offers 
a bit more body and depth than the 
Bois Heraut. The finish is smooth and 
pleasantly acidic ($5.75 at Harvard 
Wine and Liquor). 

1978 Muscadet de Sevre et Maine 
(Les Treize Vignerons): this is another 
typical Muscadet, light and crisp and 
agreeably tart. It is very similar to the 
Bois Heraut ($4.40 at the Winecellar of 
Silene). 

1976 Domaine de Beau-Site (Henri 
de Lamotte): this is the least attrac- 
tive of the Muscadets, with a musty 
nose and too much acid for my taste 
($3.99 at Berman’s). 


Anjou 

1976 Chateau de La Bizoliere, 
Savennieres (Vignoble de Domaine): 
there is that certain sulfur quality to 
the nose sometimes present in white 
wines, from the sulfur dioxide used to 
sterilize the bottles and fermentation 
vats. Fortunately, it dissipates with 15 
to 30 minutes’ breathing. This wine is 
also clean and crisp, but a little light- 
er than I’d expect from a chenin blanc, 








really closer to a Muscadet ($6.59 at 
Martignetti’s). 

1978 Coteaux du Layon (Marchais): 
this wine has a slightly sweet bouquet 
as well as a cloying taste. Although not 
having the richness of a dessert wine, it 
is still too sweet to accompany most 
foods ($3.75 at Gilbert’s). 

1976 Coteaux du Layon (De Jessy): 
if you had ordered this wine in a res- 
taurant, you could send it back. It has 
an unusually deep yellow color, which 
suggests oxidation, and a slightly 
unpleasant nose. The bouquet is full of 
fruit, but the finish is bitter. It may 
have just been an off bottle, but I 
would not recommend it ($3.29 at Har- 
vard Wine and Liquor). 


Touraine 

1978 Vouvray (Monmousseau): this 
is the best of the lot. It has a fragrant, 
but not sweet, nose, a full body, and a 
good mix of fruitiness and tartness that 
holds up after you swallow ($4.99 at 
Berman’s). 


Sancerre 

1978 Sancerre Cave des Chanurieres 
(Fournier): the Sancerre has the char- 
acteristic ‘“‘grassy”” nose manifested by 
a scent of celery and, in fact, has a hint 
of celery in the taste; unfortunately, 
there is a detracting metallic finish 
($7.95 at Brookline Liquor Mart). 


Pouilly-sur-Loire 

1977 Pouilly Fume de Ladoucette 
(Du Nozet): even though 1977 was gen- 
erally not good in the Loire, I wanted 
to try the Ladoucette because the 1976 
was fabulous, rich and well-balanced, 
but now generally unavailable. The 
1977 Ladoucette, unfortunately, does 
not measure up. It is more “steely” 
than rich, and although it has a good 
finish, it’s not worth the price ($8.99 at 
Martignetti’s). 

1978 Pouilly Fume (Martin): Martin 
consistently makes good Loire wines, 
and his Pouilly-Fume is no exception. 
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It resembles the Sancerre in having an 
enjoyable hint of celery in both the 
bouquet and the taste, but the finish is 
much cleaner ($8.50 at Brookline 
Liquor Mart). 


Bloody Mary 

There are probably as many recipes 
for this drink as there are people who 
make it. For a fairly standard version 
— one that you can adjust according to 
your taste — mix over ice in a highball 
glass an ounce and a half of vodka (no 
need for good stuff here; even the 
cheapest will do), three ounces of V-8 
or tomato juice, one teaspoon of lemon 
juice, a dash each of Worcestershire 
and Tabasco sauces, and salt and pep- 
per. Garnish it with a celery stalk. 


Mimosa 

Put an ice cube into a large wine 
glass. Add the juice of half an orange 
and pour in four ounces of champagne 
Do not stir it vigorously, lest the cham- 
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pagne go flat. Use inexpensive cham- 
pagne or sparkling wine; save the Dom 
Perignon for a special occasion. 


Kir 

The Kir is a classic aperitif of the 
Burgundy region of France, where 
creme de cassis (a sweet liqueur made 
from black currants) is combined with 
undistinguished white wine made from 
the aligote grape. The crisp, slightly 
acidic wines of the Loire will do equally 
well. Again, use inexpensive wine, even 
leftovers. I would recommend, how- 
ever, French creme de cassis 
(L’Heritier-Guyot is excellent), as op- 
posed to domestic. Although the rec- 
ipe on the back of the bottle may call 
for one part creme de cassis to two 
parts wine, I find this proportion too 
sweet, and suggest one tablespoon of 
creme de cassis and four ounces of wine 
instead. O 
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From Austin to Boston . 


. Pearl Premium is the best 
Texas beer anywhere. Pick up a couple of six packs today. 


Pearl Brewing Co., San Antonio, Texas 











Stuart Rosner 


One enchanted 
breakfast 





at Autre 


Menu 





Mimosa cocktail 


Basket of croissants 
with butter 


Eggs mollets with artichoke bottoms, 
sauce bordelaise 


Crepes with raspberries, 
flamed in kirsch 


Assorted pastries 


French-roast coffee 











by John David Ober 


t had been so long since last we consumed a proper 
I breakfast that we could barely remember how to spell 

it. The task seemed fraught with peril, tantamount to 
being thrust into an unfamiliar city at dinner time with 
nothing but the Yellow Pages for a culinary compass. 

Salvation arrived, as it does sometimes, in a flash: 
Maurice Leduc, we remembered, used to bake splendid 
croissants at his little shop on Boylston Street in Harvard 
Square. Perhaps, we hoped, they were as big and as crisp as 
ever at his present restaurant, Autre Chose, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, fairly close to the old place. 

Not only is Leduc still making outstanding croissants, but 
he also recently enlarged his restaurant and serves a numb- 
er of other things as well for breakfast, and for lunch and 
dinner. In fact, Leduc was brimming with so many enchant- 
ing ideas for breakfast that we began to question our long- 
standing neglect of the morning repast. In addition to the 
tasty fare that we selected, Leduc is prepared to offer two 
other menus at the same fixed price ($25 for two, tax and tip 
included): alternate-plan A comprises mimosas, fresh 
grapefruit juice, mushroom or ham-and-cheese omelet, and 

Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 25 

French coffee or cappuccino. 
Alternate-plan B includes soft-boiled 
eggs with red salmon caviar, smoked 
Nova Scotia salmon, plain croissants, 
and coffee. 

We perused the regular printed 
menu for breakfast and lunch at Autre 
Chose. In addition to omelets with five 
different fillings (each $2.95) and two 
varieties of quiche (each $2.95), the 
restaurant makes and serves three 
kinds of croissants: plain (50 cents), 
almond (55 cents) and ham with 
cheese (65 cents). There are many oth- 
er items on the menu that would be ap- 
propriate for a late breakfast or for 
lunch. 

No sooner were we seated at our 
table, which was decked out for the oc- 
casion with a colorful arrangement of 
tulips and poppies, than our team of 
polite and attentive waiters arrived, 
one bearing cups of excellent French- 
roast coffee to remove the chill of a 
winter morn (and to clear the mental 
fog), the other carrying an ice bucket 
with a half-bottle of Charles Heidsieck 
champagne (NV brut). An auspicious 
beginning. We began to reassess the 
idea of breakfast with improved spirits 
and a less-jaundiced eye. 

A small carafe of fresh-squeezed 
orange juice came to the table; the 


champagne was opened; and the two 
were correctly mixed, with at least 
three parts of champagne to one of 
juice. “‘Mimosa,”’ we cried, getting into 
the spirit of the proceedings. Even the 
imprecations of a Harvard Square 
couple at a nearby table — something 
about the fate that should befall those 
who ruin perfectly good champagne — 
failed to cast a pall. 

The kitchen sent out a crock of soft, 
whipped butter and a basket of plain, 
almond, and ham-and-cheese crois- 
sants. They were every bit as good as 
we remembered — and far superior, in 
fact, to the niggardly, doughy 
crescents we found on our most recent 
trip to Paris. Not surprising when you 
realize that Leduc learned his trade in 
the City of Lights 30 years ago, before 
the devaluation of currency, candy 
bars, and croissants. We especially 
liked the almond version at Autre 
Chose; they were light, flaky, and 
tasty, with almond paste inside and a 
light glaze on top. 

The stage was set for what can only 
be described as the main course. Each 
plate was garnished with red-leaf let- 
tuce and strips of pimiento. On each 
plate there were two round and per- 
fectly boiled artichoke bottoms and, in 


the hollow of each, an oeuf mollet,’ 


which is a whole egg gently soft-boiled 


in the shell and completely peeled. 
Eggs and artichokes were napped with 
a light sauce bordelaise that tasted of 
veal stock and red wine, correctly 
reduced. The eggs were not over- 
cooked, and the combination of flavors 
was remarkably good. Plain croissants 
made fine implements for shamelessly 
sopping up the bits of sauce that 
remained. 

These days it sometimes appears 
that crepes have been turned into 
receptacles for every conceivable 
mixture of ingredients. We were 
pleased to find that Autre Chose 
preserves the traditional style of cook- 
ing and presenting the delicate 
pancakes. The crepes themselves were 
tender, lightly browned, and flavorful. 
They had been briefly sauteed in but- 
ter, adorned with raspberry jam, 
properly folded (in half, then into 
quarters), and flamed in kirsch. The 
alcohol had been sufficiently cooked 
away. Like crepes Suzette, only with 
raspberry instead of orange flavor. 

“The pastry cook felt left out and 
wants to contribute a little some- 
thing,” said one of our waiters as he 
presented a tray containing individual 
strawberry tarts, almond tarts, and 
slices of chocolate layer cake with 
cherry-flavored Bavarian creme. We 
split a piece of the cake to accompany 





How do you top a 
great pizza: 


Lots of fresh mozzarella. Freshly ground sausage. 
Spicy pepperoni. Fresh sliced mushrooms, onions 
and peppers. And wonderful spices. 


Be careful when you order. 
One small pizza satisfies two 
big appetites. 


731 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts (617)267-8554 


Oppposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru. 
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Pizzeria 


Tke Sewell’s Original Chicago Pizzeria! 





our replenished cups of heady French 
coffee. 

Maurice Leduc is now an American 
citizen. He came to Boston 20 years 
ago and worked for a time at his 
metier, pastry chef, for the Golden 
Swan, a restaurant that was in the spot 
currently occupied by Nino’s Place at 
Maitre Jacques, in the Charlesbank 
apartment complex. Leduc ran his 
small shop on Boylston Street for a 
total of nine years, and he has owned 
and managed Autre Chose for the past 
six. The recent expansion has 
approximately doubled the seating 
capacity, and the rooms are appointed 
in an unprepossessing and comfort- 
able way. 

The evening menu lists some vener- 
able French creations at decent prices: 
sweetbreads bordelaise ($7.95), calves’ 
brains with capers in brown butter 
($5.95), and scallops provencal ($9.95) 
to pick three examples. Leduc is cur- 
rently featuring the food and wine of a 
different French region each month. 
March has been given over to Norman- 
dy. The special, regional menu is only 
available Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of each week, but it is of- 
fered on those days at both lunch and 
dinner. While the region changes every 
month, the special menu is altered 
every week. 


Stuart Rosner 


Ne copy RR AS 
b. . 4 Je 6x! 
Chef Maurice Leduc 


Autre Chose: 1105 Massachusetts 
Avenue, between Harvard and Central 
Squares, Cambridge; 661-0852 or 547- 
9712; open for breakfast from 9 to 11 
a.m. daily; open for lunch from 11 a.m. 


to 3 p.m. daily; open for dinner from 6 
to 10 p.m. Sunday through Tuesday, to 
10:30 p.m. Friday and Saturday; beer- 
and-wine license; Master Charge, 
Visa, and personal checks accepted; 
the restaurant is 10 steps down from 
the sidewalk, but there is a wheelchair 
ramp. 


* * * 


This is another in a regular series of 
Savor articles that features meals 
specially prepared by accomplished 
local chefs. The general policy behind 
these meals is as follows: unless other- 
wise noted (and breakfast at Autre 
Chose is a case in point), the prix fixe 
of these dinners for two — including 
spirits and wines, tax and tip — ts $75. 
For the menus, the chef has been asked 
to prepare his or her specialties — 
dishes that ordinarily do not appear on 
the restaurant’s menu. These meals 
are available to the public, but you 
should give at least two weeks’ notice 
and, if possible, avoid Friday and 
Saturday nights in order to enjoy the 
kitchen’s best effort and the waiting 
staff’s full attention. Most restaurants 
reserve the right to make some sub- 
stitutions of comparable price and 
quality as a result of seasonal changes 
in the market and the availability of 
specific wines and ingredients. O 
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Sunday Brunch 





Choose from Eggs Benedict, 
French Toast & Canadian Bacon, 
Baked Eggs Florentine and 
omelets galore! Or try our 
famous Bourbon Street Breakfast. 
And don’t miss the champagne 
Shoot-Out at High Noon... 
that’s when the spirits come out. 


HOUT AVAMNS, 
60 Rey 


Facing Faneuil Hall 
367-6377 ij 


A Gilbert/Robinson Restaurant 
American Express, Diners Club, Master Charge & VISA 
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Luncheon Specials 
M-F 11:30 to 4:00 
Dinner 
Sun-Th 4:00 to 10:00 
F & Sat 4:00 to 11:00 


598-7072 
Valet Parking 


77 Central Ave. 
Lynn, Mass. 
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Mother Sweeney’s Sunday Buffet 
11:30-4:00 p.m. 








All you can eat $3.95 








Juices: grapefruit, tomato and orange 
Eggs: with bacon, sausage and ham... 
toast, bagels, muffins, bread and cheese 

Beef a la Deutsch with rice pilaf 


Cold Cuts: turkey, corned beef, roast beef 
Spinach and Garden Salads 
Relish tray 


Draught Busch: “Pt. $.75 Pt. $.95 
Bloody Mary: $1.00 


LIVE IRISH ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 
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Coffee 


Continued from page 7 

readily and legally available in al- 
most any part of the inhabited 
world; in fact, the amount that’s 
internationally traded is second 
only to petroleum. So, barring an 
OPEC-style squeeze by coffee-pro- 
ducing Third World nations, we need 
never suffer for lack of it. Besides, caf- 
feine is available in numerous other 
beverages: a cup of tea contains about 
90 milligrams, cola has as much as 100 
milligrams per 12-ounce can, and 
many cold and headache medicines are 
laced with it. Even cocoa and choco- 
late contain the chemically related 
stimulant theobromine. Of course, to 
me, these alternatives seem about as 
satisfactory as I imagine gasohol, 
methadone, and Romilar seem to 
members of other special-interest 
groups. 

More advantages of coffee over other 
habits: drinking it won’t lead you into 
poverty and degradation (that raggedy 
man with no socks on is just being 
euphemistic when he says he wants 
money for a cup of java). The habit 
takes a toll on your looks insofar as the 
stuff stains teeth, but brushing with a 
tooth powder containing chalk solves 
that problem. And at about five calo- 
ries a cup, black, coffee’s not even 
fattening. 

It is, however, delicious, and it 
seems more so as you sample various 
kinds, develop preferences, and learn 
what to avoid. To get the greatest 
pleasure from coffee, start by passing 
up instant. Though people may find it 
convenient, no one really prefers it. 

When experts talk about coffee, they 
sound like wine connoisseurs; ‘‘deli- 
cate acidity,” ‘‘fruitiness,” and ‘“‘full 
body” are some of the favorable qual- 
ities they’re on the lookout for. Such 
components of a coffee’s flavor de- 
pend largely upon the kind of beans 
used, their place of origin, and the de- 
gree to which they’ve been roasted. 

The initial distinction, between spe- 
cies of coffee beans, seems clear-cut: 
connoisseurs almost invariably prefer 
arabica. About a dozen species of 
beans are cultivated commercially, but 
the only other very common one is ro- 
busta, which comes almost exclusive- 
ly from Africa. Because it’s cheaper to 
produce than arabica, many widely 
sold brands include robusta coffee, 
though of course they don’t brag about 
it. Fine arabica, too, can come from 
Africa, but you’re not getting the good 
stuff if the label doesn’t rule out ro- 
busta by declaring the contents “100 
percent Colombian” or, more straight- 
forwardly (and rarely), ‘pure arabica.” 

Another easy choice is between 





coffee that’s been grown at a high alti- 
tude and lowland coffee: the experts go 
for the former, mainly because beans 
from high-altitude plantations are 
firmer and therefore roast more even- 
ly, resulting in a brew that tastes 
smoother. Robusta beans, incident- 
ally, don’t grow well at high altitudes, 
so even the vague designation “‘moun- 
tain grown” on the label may mean 
something. 

As for coffee’s places of origin, 
Michael da Silva is probably one of the 
ablest in the city at comparing the ef- 
fects these have on coffee’s character- 
istics. Da Silva learned the basics in 
New York, at the coffee industry’s 
now-defunct Coffee Brewing Institute, 
and he’s been the coffee-buyer for the 
Coffee Connection for the past six 
years. Central and South American 
coffees, he says, are “delicately acid, 
with a nice full-bodied quality.” (Acid- 
ity in coffee, he explains, is just one 
component and is a drawback only 
when it’s too pronounced.) East Afri- 
can arabica coffees are ‘“‘more sharply 
acid, with delicate to medium body,” 
while those from the Near East also 
have plenty of acidity and are “more 
winy in that they’re not quite as full- 
bodied.” And, he says, coffees from the 
Celebes and Sumatra ‘‘are par- 
ticularly noted for full body. Their acid 
character is less sharp, so acid-wise, 
they would probably be the mellow- 
est.” 


Da Silva’s guarded in his recom- 
mendation of the legendary Jamaican 
Blue Mountain brew: “It is an excel- 
lent coffee, and in addition to that, 
there’s a limited crop supply, so it 
commands a premium. But it’s no 
more spectacular than a fine coffee 
from Kenya or Colombia or Mexico.” 

Da Silva also warns that the Blue 
Mountain mystique, but not its fla- 
vor, has carried over into Jamaican 
lowland coffees. These, he says, cost 
“more than what could be expected for 
that quality of coffee.” 


Finally, there’s the degree to which 
you like your coffee roasted: you can 
choose from light (American), medium 
(Viennese), medium-dark (New Or- 
leans or Brazilian), and dark (French 
or espresso). This, like place of origin, 
is a matter in which personal pref- 
erences vary widely. Da Silva notes 
that as the coffee roast gets darker, the 
brew gets lighter in body, less acid, and 
takes on ‘‘a more bittersweet flavor, 
from the sugars.’”’ Small amounts of 
natural sugars that are present in 
green coffee beans gradually become 
caramelized as the beans roast. 

Once you’ve got a promising-look- 
ing coffee, how do you prepare it? The 
most widely recommended brewing 
method, especially at breakfast-time, 

Continued on page 30 
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1200 Beacon Street in Brookline, Mass. 
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Homemade Hot Bread 
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Continued from page 29 

is the drip pot; this is less taxing to a 
sleepy brain and much more conven- 
tional in the a.m. than making es- 
presso or Turkish coffee. Percolators, 
according to da Silva, ‘‘are passe, out 
of style.”” Besides that, they boil the 
coffee, and thus tend to extract too 
much substance from the grounds, 
which plays havoc with brew’s taste. A 
drip pot with a metal filter is cheaper 
to use than a pot that requires paper 
filters; however, it will allow some 
sediment into the brew, and though 
you might even like this when the 
coffee is fresh, you’ll find it makes the 


flavor harsher if the coffee is reheated. 
Paper filters produce a clear beverage 
that will retain flavor and reheat bet- 
ter than a more soupy one. 

When you’re hooked on coffee, even 
the psychological habit of it — the 
pleasure that comes from starting the 
day with a beverage that’s warm, 
flavorful, aromatic, and familiar — 
seems impossible to forgo. But those 
who get the jitters, physically or other- 
wise, from caffeine needn’t miss out — 
for them, there’s decaffeinated coffee. 
The best-selling brands are generally 
made from robusta beans that have 
been decaffeinated chemically, by one 
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of various processes employing 
ammonia, acids, chloroform, benzene, 
or other rather drastic-sounding 
chemicals. If this strikes you as 
unappealing, seek out coffee that’s 
been decaffeinated by a Swiss process 
that uses water to wash away the caf- 
feine. Melitta decaf is said to be pre- 
pared this way, and da Silva affirms 
that the decaffeinated light- and dark- 
roast Colombian varieties at the Coffee 
Connection surely are. 

Caffeine-free coffee ‘‘substitutes,” 
such as Pero, Bambu, Cafix, Pionier, 
and good old Postum, are also widely 
available, at supermarkets as well as 
health-food stores. Some people prefer 
them to decaf. Da Silva won’t go that 
far, but even he will admit that, before 
he held his current job, he used to find 
at least one brand “‘palatable.” Substi- 
tutes are made from grains (mostly 
wheat, barley, and rye), chicory, and 
assorted fruits, roots, and nuts, in 
varying proportions. Most of these 
components are time-honored “‘coffee- 
stretchers” that people used to add to 
the pot when they couldn’t afford pure 
coffee. As one cookbook, published in 
Boston in the mid-1800s, explains the 
thrifty old-fashioned practices, ““Some 
use dry brown bread crusts and roast 
them; others soak rye grain in rum and 
roast it; others roast peas in the same 
way as coffee. None of these are very 
S008 56s a 

A modern descendant of the 
“stretched” coffee that the cookbook’s 
author saw fit to complain about is 
Mellow Roast, a blend of roasted 
wheat and coffee. While drinking this 
won’t cut caffeine out of your diet com- 
pletely, it’s supposed to help you de- 
crease your intake as well as save 
money. When prepared as directed, a 
cup of Mellow Roast contains about 85 
milligrams of caffeine and looks and 
tastes pretty weak. A lot more grounds 
are needed to get it up to the strength 
of normal coffee, and thereby caffeine 
content and price per cup go up, until 
you might as well be drinking the real 
thing. 

Coffee with chicory, of which sev- 
eral brands are sold, is another sort of 
stretched coffee. Chicory grows as a 
weed in Michigan, and its wholesale 
price is less than one-third that of 
coffee, but even so, a few chicory 
blends (such as French Market) are 
premium-priced. How do the manu- 
facturers get away with it? Well, some 
people prefer the taste. M.F.K. Fisher, 
the renowned food-writer, is one such 
person; da Silva emphatically is not. 
And then, the use of chicory results 
either in a stronger brew or in more 
regular-strength cupfuls per spoonful 
of grounds. So even the most expen- 
sive brands may not be a bad buy. 
And, of course, the chicory component 
is caffeine-free. Oo 
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These listings are provided as an easy 
reference for our readers and include only 
those restaurants advertising in Savor or 
the Boston Phoenix. 
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Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth Ave. 
(Kenmore Sq.) 267-2202. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m., and on 
Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4 a.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Accessible to 
wheelchairs. Greek/American. 
Aegean Fare, 1 North St. (Dock Sq.), 723- 
4850. Open. Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
to 2 a.m. Open on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Live bellydancing 
on Fri.,Sat., and Sun. Accessible to wheel- 
chairs. AE. Greek/American. 
Aegean Fare, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-8349. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. Takeout only. Greek/American. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave. 536- 
0420. Open daily from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Lounge open from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
AE, DC, MC. Chinese, Polynesian. 
Brandy Pete’s, 82 Broad St., 482-4165. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Bar open to 10 p.m., 11 p.m. on Fri. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. Accessible to wheelchairs. 
American. 
Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 536- 
6396. Open for lunch Fri. only 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m.; for dinner Tues. through Sun. from 
5 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations recommended. Acces- 
sible to wheelchairs. AE, MC, Visa. Italian. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloons, 
344 Newbury St., 266-3000, at the 
Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200, and the 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. 
All restaurants open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to midnight. Range: under 
$6. No reservations. Parking. Accessible to 
wheelchairs. AE, CB, DC, Visa. American. 
Copley’s, 128 St. James Ave., 267-5300. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 p.m. to midnight. 
Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Jazz duo nightly. Reservations 
accepted. Parking. Accessible to wheel- 
chairs. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Continental. 
DuBarry, 115 Newbury St., 262-2445. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. Open 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Range: 
$6 to $15. Fully licensed. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. French. 
Front Street, 260 Berkeley St., 247-0011. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. 
and Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: over $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. International. 
Ground Round, in addition to those listed 
below, has restaurants in Danvers (777- 
0905), Framingham (879-2822), Peabody 
(535-9863), Natick (978-2881), and 
Cambridge (see Cambridge listings). If 
you're going to be in the neighborhood, 
call for more information. 

— 800 Boylston St., 247-0500. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. and Sun. from 1 p.m. to 2 a.m. Fully 
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licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
recommended for large groups. a oe 
Accessible to wheelchairs. AE, BA, MC, 
Visa. American. 

— 1120 Soldiers Field Road., Allston, 
254-2896. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live 
soft rock on Fri. and Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 
12:30 a.m. Reservations accepted week- 
days for lunch only. Free parking. Acces- 
sible to wheelchairs. American. 

— 381 Chestnut Hill Ave., Brighton, 
731-0065. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. and on Sun. from noon 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Live folk-rock Mon. through Fri. from 9 
p.m. to 1 a.m. No reservations. Free park- 
ing. Accessible to wheelchairs. American. 
Houlihan’s, 60 State St., 367-6377. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and Fri. and Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
midnight. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: over $10. 
Entertainment nightly — disco and danc- 
ing. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
Proper dress. Accessible to wheelchairs. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Eclectic. 

Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262-9000. 
Open Mon. through Fri. and on Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and daily from 5 p.m. 
to midnight. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Piano bar Wed. through Sat. and 
disco dancing from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. Jackets, 
no jeans. AE, DC, MC. Continental. 
Jimbo’s, 243 Northern Ave., 542-5600. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
9 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. 
Closed Sundays. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. Free 
parking. Accessible to wheelchairs. 
Seafood. 

The Last Hurrah, 60 School St., 227-8600. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. and 5 p.m. to midnight. Fully li- 
censed. Winiker Orchestra. Free parking. 
Accessible to wheelchairs. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Seafood. 

Legal Seafoods, Park Plaza, 426-4444. 
(For Chestnut Hill restaurant, see Brook- 
line/Newton listings.) Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. Open Sun. from 
noon to 9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. No reservations. Proper dress. Ac- 
cessible to wheelchairs. AE. Fresh 
seafood. 

L’Odeon, 166 Harvard Ave., Alliston, 254- 
2634. Open Tues. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Tues. through Sun. from 5 to 
10 p.m. Range: under $6. No license. 
Reservations accepted. Macrobiotic. 

The Lord Bunbury, North Market Building, 
Quincy Market, 227-7004. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
and from noon to 3 p.m. on Sun. Open 
from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Mon. through Fri. and 
to 2 a.m. on Sat. Open to midnight on Sun. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted. Parking. Accessible to 
wheelchairs. AE, DC, MC, personal 
checks, Visa. English, Continental. 
Maison Robert, 45 School St. 227-3370. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. (upstairs from 6 
to 10 p.m.). Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations accepted. Tie and jacket 
upstairs, casual downstairs. Accessible to 


wheelchairs. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa and 
house charge. French. 

Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 742- 
5480. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Open Fri. to 10:30 p.m. and Sat. 
to 1 a.m. Range: over $10. Fully licensed. 
Parking. Jacket and tie. Accessible to 
wheelchairs. Continental French. 
Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mass. Ave., 
536-0184. Open daily from noon to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Accessible to wheelchairs. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 

No Name, 15% Fish Pier, 338-7539. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. Free parking. Seafood. 

One McKinley Square, 177 State St., 723- 
3368. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. Live music. No reser- 
vations. Accessible to wheelchairs. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Parker’s 60 School St., 227-8600. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Open Sat. 
from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. and on Sun. for two 
seatings of brunch, at 11:30 a.m. and 1:30 
p.m., and from 5:30 to 9 p.m. Range: over 
$10. Fully licensed. Pianist. Reservations 
accepted. Valet parking. Jacket. Acces- 
sible to wheelchairs. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa 
and house charge. Continental. 

Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267-8554. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. Accessible to wheelchairs. 
Seventh Inn, 288 Boylston St., 261-3965. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from noon to 
9:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$6 to $10. Accessible to wheelchairs. MC, 
Visa. Seafood/natural foods. 

Souper Salad offers soups and sand- 
wiches at the following locations: 

— 524 Commmonwealth Ave., 536- 
7662. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m. and Fri. and Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. 
Parking. Accessible to wheelchairs. MC, 
Visa. 

— 128 High St., 426-6455. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. Accessible to wheelchairs. 

— 102 Water St., 523-8576. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. Range: 
under $6. No license. No reservations. AE. 
Venetian Gardens, 1269 Mass. Ave., Dor- 
chester, 265-6646. Open daily from 11 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 
11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Free parking. Ac- 
cessible to wheelchairs. Armenian and 
Italian. 

Weggie’s, Lincoln and Beach Sts., China- 
town, 235-4215. Open Mon. through Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Dancing. No reser- 
vations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Wine Cellar at Souper Salad, 524 
Commonwealth Ave., 536-7662. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m. and 
Continued on page 34 
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Genius 


G ; 
You'll find a Panasonic SC1U 7($ Microwave Oven priced 
within your budget. 


Choose From: 


























NE8020 


All with Genius features. 

¢ Cook-a-round magnetic turntable 
for even cooking 

e Sensor-touch pads and auto 
sensor control for perfect food 
preparation 

e Exlusive 5 year limited warranty, 
includes parts and labor 








NE7920 








And you'll find them at these conveniently located reputable dealers. 


Music Nook 
174 Main Street 
Milford, Ma. 


Public Wholesale 
35 Lowell Street 
Wilmington, Ma. 


AAA TV 
4 “B” Common Street 
Wrentham, Ma. 


Brands Mart 
127 Smith Place 
Cambridge, Ma. 


Royal Jewelers 
493 Essex Street 
Lawrence, Ma. 


Randazza Brothers 
64 Washington Street 
Gloucester, Ma. 


RDH Sales 
428 Pearl Street 
Stoughton, Ma. 
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At Thompson Square in the Bunker Hill Mall 
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Fri. and Sat. from 6 p.m. to midnight. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. Parking. Soft jazz 
nightly. MC, Visa. European. 

Yenching, 671 Boylston St., 266-9367. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. Open Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted on weekends. 
Parking. MC, Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. (Sat. to 3 
p.m.) Open Mon. through Thurs. from 5 to 
10 p.m. (on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m.). Open 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: $6 to $10. Belly dancing on 
Wed. nights, and French singer and gui- 
tarist other nights. Reservations ac- 
cepted. AE, MC, Visa. French/Moroccan. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations. Free parking. AE, DC, MC 
Chinese/Polynesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 Mass. Ave., 547- 
6300. Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and Wed. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Ethnic music Wed. 
through Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Greek. 
Atrium Cafe, 50 Church St., 491-3745. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 1 
a.m. and on Sun. from noon to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. Accessible to wheelchairs. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. International. 
Averof, 1924 Mass. Ave., 354-4500. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: under $6. Belly dancing. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. Acces- 
sible to wheelchairs. AE, MC, Visa. Medi- 
terranean. 
Buddy’s Sirloin Pit, 39 Brattle St., 864- 
4470. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. American. 
Ground Round, 1712 Mass. Ave., 547- 
9357. Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 12:30 a.m. and Sun. from noon to 
12:30 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Parking. Reservations for large groups on- 
ly. Soft rock on Thurs., Fri., and Sat. even- 
ings. Accessible to wheelchairs. American. 
Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Wed. through 
Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. Contemporary cui- 
sine. 
Latin-O, 11 Brookline St., 876-9074. Open 
Mon. to Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., Sun. 
from 4 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. No reservations. Free parking. 
Latin music Fri. and Sat. from 8 p.m. to 1 
a.m. and Flamenco dancing from noon to 
12:30 a.m. Accessible to wheelchairs. AE, 
MC, Visa, and personal checks. Mexican. 
Little Osaka, 465 Concord Ave., 491-6600. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 4:30 to 
9:45 p.m. Open Fri. and Sat. from 4:30 to 
10:45 p.m. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
for four or more only. Free parking. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Japanese. 
Panache, 798 Main St., 492-9500. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. No li- 
cense. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
Accessible to wheelchairs. French. 
Plough & Stars, 912 Mass. Ave., 492-9653. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 2:30 
p.m. and on Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Live enter- 
tainment. No reservations. 
Restaurant Roka, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 661-0344. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. 

Continued on Page 36 
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21 Huntington Avenue, Wises 


4 Copley Square, Boston, MA oe 


po & Board 





An interesting 
SnOp ...... 16F 


interesting people 
°Cutlery 
Butcher Block Furniture 
¢Kitchen Glass and Crockery 
eand more 
1063-1077 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-0350 
140 North Street, Hingham, 749-5451 
Main Street, Vineyard Haven, 693-9441 














Continental Cuisine 


F%, _ Ghardas 


a? 


Ripw Dinner by Candlelight. 
“sah Serving Hungarian, French, 
a Italian, & American Specialties 
Open 7 nights. 
1306 Beacon St., Brookline 232-4050 
Reservations recommended 


STOCK POT 


3 Boston's Best Soup & Salad. Restaurant 
. — Boston G 








Where we create the 
soups & quiche 
Where you create 


the salads 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 AM-8:30 PM 
Sunday 5-8:30 PM 492-9058 


57 Boylston 
Crimson Galleria 
(lower level) 
Cambridge 














A new dimension 
in traditional 
Japanese cuisine is 
coming to 
Cambridge. 


ROKA 


rx 
AJ 




















RESTAURANT 
ROKA 
18 Eliot Street 
Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. (617) 661-0344 














The Czar 3 is a 


fr Cossack 


A hickory- filtered vodka made in the 
tradition of the Old World. 


Prepared & bottled in the United States of America by Allens 
Ltd., Boston, Ma. 80 or 100 proot 


Cossack is an official sponsor of the 
United States Olympic Committee 


USA 











‘Quiches! Omelettes! Pasta! Cheese; 
Homemade breads and desserts, 
best chocolate cake in town! 


Ticino 
56 BOYLSTON ST. 


(just outside Harvard) 


547-9256 





a Gol 


Dining & Catering 


1271 Cambridge St 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139 





A NEW EXPERIENCE FOR: 
LUNCH 
DINNER 

AND ENTERTAINMENT 


524 COMMONWEALTH AVE. KENMORE SQ 
536-7662 








NATURE IS IN ALLSTON 
COME ENJOY A NATURAL FOOD 
LUNCH OR DINNER 
EXPERIENCE THE TASTE OF ORGANIC 
FOODS 
PREPARED WITH SPRING WATER 


WE COOK FOR YOU: 


Whole Wheat and Buckwheat Noodles-Fresh 
Salads-Fresh Fish-Sandwiches-Soyburgers-Hot 
Soups-Fried Rice-Home Made Deserts-and more- 

Specials every day 


L’ODEON 
NATURAL FOOD CAFE 


rvard Avenue, Allston 0213 





Unusual Middle East Cuisine 
Persian Specialties 
Faisinjan-Kuku Sabzi-Jujie Kabob 
Imported Beer & Wine 
Vegetarian Specialties 
Dinners-Sandwiches in Peta bread 
Outdoor patio in season. Dinner for two, either for 
vegetarians or meat lovers, includes wine, coffee & 
dessert 


TAKE OUT 354-9015 
14A Eliot St., Cambridge 


Across from the new Harvard Brattle 
MBTA Station, Harvard Square. 
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to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. Acessible to 
wheelchairs. AE, MC, Visa, and house 
charge. Traditional Japanese. 

Rufus Porter, 50 Church St. (Harvard Sq.), 
491-3735. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Range: $6 to $10. Fully licensed. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Accessible to wheelchairs. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, and Visa. American. 
Stock Pot, 57 Boylston St., 492-9058. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
8 p.m. and Sun. from 5 to 8:30 p.m. No li- 
cense. Range: under $6. No reservations. 
Accessible to wheelchairs. American. 
Sunflower Cafe, 22 Boyiston St., 864-8450. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to midnight. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Sunday- 
afternoon jazz. Reservations accepted. Ac- 
cessible to wheelchairs. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 

Swiss Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 354-1366. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live jazz 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Reservations accepted. Parking. Ac- 
cessible to wheelchairs. MC, Visa. Swiss. 
Ticino, 56 Boylston St., 547-9256. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 10:30 a.m to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Swiss/Italian. 
Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 354- 
8599. Open Mon. thogh Sat. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted for five or more. 
Accessible to wheelchairs. Continental. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St., Brookline, 
232-7900. Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 
a.m. to 2 a.m. and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Beer-and-wine license. Accessible to 
wheelchairs. Greek/American. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200. See Boston 
listing. 
Legal Seafoods, Route 9, Chestnut Hill. 
Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m. and Wed. through Sat. to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reser- 
vations. Accessible to wheelchairs. AE. 
Fresh seafood. 
Nathan’s Nosh, 1003 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 734-8915. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. No license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. Acces- 
sible to wheelchairs. Deli. 
Shanghai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-1012. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. to 11:30 p.m., and Sun. from 4 to 10:40 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. Ac- 
cessible to wheelchairs. MC, Visa. Man- 
darin and Szechuan. 
Valle’s, Route 9, Newton, 969-9160. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and to mid- 
night on Saturday. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. No reservations. Free parking. 
Accessible to wheelchairs. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 
Walter’s, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline, 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Fri. from noon 
to 11 p.m. Open on Sat. from noon to 3 
p.m. and 3:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 1 
to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Live music Thurs. through Sat. Reser- 
vations accepted. Free parking. Acces- 
sible to wheelchairs. AE, MC, Visa. Italian- 
American. 


EXURBIA 
Allegro, 458 Moody St., Waltham, 891- 
5486. Open Tues., through Sat. from 6 to 
Continued on page 38 





Fish (Sy tae Oyster 
Markets Sl Bars 
LEGAL SEA FOODS" 


“If it isn’t fresh, it isn’t Legal.” & 
Recommended by Holiday Magazine 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel Rte. 9 
Park Square, Boston Chestnut Hill 
420-4444 277-7300 








MUDDIE’S 


Middle East Restaurant 
192 Shirley Avenue, Revere 


— 284-9662 — 


Open 6 Days A Week 
From 11:00 A.M. - 9:00 P.M. 
Closed Mondays - Take Out Available 








a AAMaanirl 
sunday brunch 


Botlon 247-0011 








A NEW 
HEALTHY FOOD 
RESTAURANT 
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53 JACKSON ST. 
aiitan ts Sq.) 
UGUS ° 233-1322 
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aren 
Seventh Inn 


. has Street Boston, Mass. 261-3965 
Lunch and Dinner are served Monday through 
Thursday 12:00 to 9:00, Friday and Saturday 12:00 to 
9:30. Closed Sunday. 

The Seventh Inn accepts caterings and private parties. 

Master Charge and Visa accepted. 











LE BOCAGE 
FRANCAIS 
77, 78, 79 - Best of Boston 
72 Bigelow Avenue Watertown 


923-1210 
Mon.-Thurs. 6-11 p.m., Fri. & Sat. 5:30- 11 p.m. 








Cocktail Lounge 
114 mt. Auburn St. 





—Japanese Food= 
Tel. 491-6600 

465 Concord Ave. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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«For a Mr. Boston Rum Tshirttend size (S-M- L-xtjand 
: ~wirgin Islands Rum. 80 ne ro and Bottled by Mr. Boston Distiller, 
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SURGIN ISLANDS. 


= RUM 






$3.96:for a life-size oud of the la $3:95 to Mr. Boston Rum. PO. Bo: 
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Visit modern day 
Italy at Cambridge's 
unique Continental wine bar. 


LaGroceria 
Cate 


(adjacent to the restaurant) 


e Hot Antipasto Table 
@ Wine Bar 
@ Variety of Coffees and Pastries 


20. 
20 


Serving Daily ’till 11 p.m. 


853 Main Street 


LaGroceria Cambridge. MA 


Tel. 547-9258 





Henri IV 


upstairs of... 








Afiimeds 




















"J NOW SERVING THE 
BEST MEXICAN 


Charlton's 


Open 12 noon to 
10:30 p.m. 


307A Harvard St. 
Brookline 
566-4229 














in Copley Square 


- SSA NALA VOOR AS rome | 21 Huntington Avenue, pe 
take 41 Copley uae. Boston, MA Fe 
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9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Free parking. No 
jeans. Accessible to wheelchairs. MC, 
Visa. Homemade Italian. 

Banyon Club, Old Rte. 1, Ipswich, 356- 
7066. Open Tues. through Sun. from 4:30 
p.m. to midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Dancing Wed. through Sun. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. Proper dress. AE, MC, Visa, and 
club membership. American, seafood. 
Cafe L’Orange, 86 Thoreau St., Concord, 
369-8700. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6:30 to 9 p.m. Fri., and Sat. to 
10 p.m. Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to3 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted. Parking. AE, MC, Visa, 
personal checks. French/Continental. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. 
See Boston listing. 

Ground Round, in addition to those listed 
under Boston and Cambridge, has res- 
taurants in Danvers (777-0905), Framing- 
ham (879-2822), Peabody (535-9863), and 
Natick (978-2881). 

Hubbard’s Cupboard, 53 Jackson St., 
Saugus, 233-1322. Open Mon, Tues., and 
Sat. from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Wed., 
Thurs., and Fri. from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. Open 
Sun. from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. No license. 
Range: under $6. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. Accessible to wheelchairs. Home 
cooking. 

Hugo’s Lighthouse, 44 Border St., Co- 
hasset, 383-1700. Open daily from noon to 
10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Three-piece orchestra on Wed. through 
Sat. Valet parking. Acessible to wheel- 
chairs. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Seafood. 
Jade Fountain, 200 Boston Post Road, 
Marlboro, 1-481-6430. Open Mon. through 
Sun from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Free parking. No T-shirts. Ac- 
cessible to wheelchairs. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Chinese. 

La Rosa Bianca, 77 Central Avenue, Lynn, 
598-7072. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Fri. to 11 p.m. 
Open Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. and to 10 p.m. 
on Sun. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, Visa. 
Italian. 

Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Watertown, 
923-1210. Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 
to 11 p.m. and on Fri, and Sat. from 5:30 to 
11 p.m. Wine served. Range: over $10. 
Parking. BA, MC, Visa, personal checks. 
French. 

Miss Ruby’s Cafe, Main St., West Stock- 
bridge, (413) 232-8582. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 6 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. to 10:30 p.m., and Sun. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. May bring your own li- 
quor. No reservations. Range: $6 to $10. 
Fri. and Sat., music and song. Eclectic. 
Muddie’s, 192 Shirley Ave., Revere, 284- 
9662. Open Tues. through Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Range: under $6. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Parking. Middle Eastern. 
Stingers, Rte. 53, Hingham, 749-0707. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
4 p.m. and to 3 p.m. on Sun. Open daily 
from 5 p.m. to midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Piano’ and vocalist night- 
ly. Reservations accepted on Fri. and Sat. 
Free parking. Proper dress for evenings. 
Accessible to wheelchairs. AE, DC, MC, 
personal checks, Visa. American. 

Valie’s, Route 93, Andover, 944-4090 (also 
at Union St., Route 3, Braintree, 848-3363, 
and at Route 1, Saugus, 289-4090). Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., Saturday to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
No reservations. Free parking. Accessible 
to wheelchairs. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 




















Well oat you 1 $25% to buy 
a family-size meal when you buy a 
Litton family-size microwave oven. 


Now is the time to buy one of the Litton food as y« 0k 
family-size microwave ovens apahon 1570 Lt Vari € Sok * Variable power control has 
1560, 1550 or 560. the right setting for every fc 

Each model has a big 1.5-cu.-ft. interior J 
plus many famous Litton features 

] Even Wave™ cooking systems. Actually when you itton 

cook food with its own natural moisture to be oF abies Fate = = 19 980. we'll send 
juicy perfection 182 D tc a family-size meal 

C) Meal-In-One.* Lets you cook many Come int ating dealer for 
complete meals all at once. Or start other ons *te details. You'll see how, from ¢ Ss “frosting 

ith one dish, or two, and add a third o cooking to reheating. Litton helps families 





Lee Loumos, Inc. 
78 Winchester Street 
Newton Highlands, MA 02161 
617-244-7240 


Mon. - Sat. 9-6 Thurs. & Fri. til 8 


Bellingham Electrical, 
Inc. 
250 Pulaski Blvd. 
Bellingham, MA 02019 
617-883-7235 


Daily 8:30 - 5:30 Weds.-Thurs.-Fri. til 9 


Brands Mart 
127 Smith Place 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
547-6900 


(closed door showroom, admission by Brands Mart Card or College |.D.) 


Robinson Home 
Appliance 


31 Main Street 
Brockton, MA 
963-2429 / 587-0233 


Mon.-Tues.-Thurs.-Sat. - 8:30-5:30 
Wed. & Fri. - 8:30-8:30 














Not Only Does 
Looking Your Best Pay Off 


But itcan take 
our 2ndann 


outo ST. MARTIN in 


Hairstakes 





YOUR FREE TRIP TO ST. MARTIN 
DEPARTS SUNDAY, MAY 25, 1980 


Includes round-trip jet with inflight meals and 
beverage, 7 nights at hotel, transfers and more! 
Register at either of our locations 

DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES MARCH 31, 1980 





We are pleased to announce that STATIA CREHAN and MARIA 
DiSTEFANO, formerly of Mitchell's Croppers, have joined the staff 
at CAROL'S CUTTING in Cambridge. We invite all their friends to 
stop in & say hello 


Oorots 


Cotttng co. 


1160 Broadway 1700 Massachusetts Ave. 
Somerville Cambridge 
623-9436 547-9436 

















OPEN EVENINGS 
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Brewed in Germany by Wurzburger Hofbrau A.G. Imported and bottled by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Lous, Mo 
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WURZBURGER HOFBRAU. ONCE YOU 
HAD TO LIVE IN A CASTLE TO DRINK IT. 


Back in 1643, Wiirzburger Hofbrau wasn’t for Every- man Law of Purity. Shipped from Germany in immense, 
man. You had to be a Nobleman to drink it. air-tight, insulated barrels to protect it from heat and 

But fortunately, these days, youdon'thavetoliveina oxidation. And bottled here in special, light-resistant 
castle or be a German Prince to enjoy Wirzburger. In fact, bottles to keep its flavor smooth and delicious until the 
you don't even have to be German. moment it’s enjoyed. 





Because after 337 years, authentic |}} So even though Wurzburger Hofbrau 
Wiirzburger Hofbrau has finally arrived in eg Zeeu| is no longer brewed exclusively for the 
America. Brewed the traditional German : nobility, it remains the one beer created 
way according to Reinheitsgebot, the Ger- IT TASTES AS GOOD HERE, AS IT DOES THERE” for people with noble taste. 


